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(See Carmichael, 1933, for a review of these and other studies.) Thus
Coronios (1933, p. 363), whose contribution is one of the best, summarizes
some of his findings on the development of fetal cats "of various gestation
ages":
"In the early stages the behavior is diffuse, variable, relatively uncoordinated, and
weak. With the increase in gestation age, the reactions become more vigorous, more
regular in their appearance, less variable, individualized, and better coordinated.
These qualitative changes do not occur abruptly but are continuously progressive
modifications in the quality of the observed reactions. Moreover, these qualitative
changes do not, as it were, 'invade' the total organism at once. Rather they seem to fol-
low a general course in their development beginning at the head region and pro-
gressing toward the tail."
These findings regarding the development of movement from unco-
ordinated mass form to an individuated and integrated type do not con-
tradict but supplement those of Child and others who emphasize the place
of extrinsic influences on development. The fact that the differentiation of
movement itself progresses from mass activity and from head region to
extremities seems to bear out the very principle of the gradient which
Child has emphasized.
Although the experimental work on lower animal forms seems to the
naive person rather remote from man, the student should realize at once
the well-recognized principle of physiology that the operation of animal
protoplasm is everywhere essentially the same and that developmental
changes follow somewhat the same patterns in all the higher forms of
animal life. Though man is highly complex in comparison with these
experimental animals, the data we have on his individual development
tend to confirm what research workers have found out about lower forms,
and vice versa. The newborn child is not something mysteriously pro-
duced by heredity and at birth suddenly thrown into the world of people
and things. He is already the product of a relatively long and certainly
important period of prenatal growth.
When we turn to the fetal development of human beings, we have no
such sound experimental data as we have regarding lower forms. For
purposes of observation and comparison the development of the human
being in utero is conventionally divided into three periods: (i) the germ-
inal stage, the first week or two following conception; (2) the embryonic
period, from the second or third week to the fifth or sixth week; and (3)
the fetal, from about the sixth week to birth. (See Feldman, 1920.) The
data which we shall review relate only to the last period, and concern
chiefly the materials on motor and sensory development.
Strict experimentation with mothers and babies is out of the question,
and we must depend on introspection of pregnant mothers, on reports of
examining physicians, and on clinical observation?; of prematurely horn